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NATURE OF CHRISTIAN LOVE AND CHARITY. 


The nature of Christian love and charity is 
fully and abundantly deseribed in the holy 
scriptures, where it is preferred before all other 
virtues and properties whatsoever ; as that which 
comprehendeth in it all other perfections, and is 
the root and the spring of them. For there can 
be no true virtue, but that which proceedeth 
from love; hence God himself is called love, 1 
John 4: 7, as being that under which all his 
innumerable and unutterable perfections are in- 
cluded. By this love we are redeemed from the 
corruption of our nature, and have received the 
benefit of a mediator; John 16. This is the 
banner wherewith God covereth his children, 
Cant. 2: 4. This is that which constrained our 
Lord Jesus Christ to lay down his life for us, 
John 15: 13. ‘The exercise of this is given by 
Christ, as the principal token of his disciples, 
John 13: 35. It is numbered as the first fruit 
of the Spirit, Gal. 5: 22. It is called the ful- 
filling of the law, as that wherein all consisteth, 
Romans 13: 10. For to love God above all 
things, and our neighbours as ourselves, is the 
sum not only of the law, but of the gospel also, 
1 Cor. 13: 13. Therefore the apostle Paul 
giveth to this love or charity the precedency be- 
fore either faith or hope; in which chapter he 
doth briefly, but very emphatically describe it. 
For having first shown that, the speaking 
with tongues of men and angels, that the gifts 
of prophesying, understanding and knowledge, 
that the faith that even could remove mountains, 
and the giving of all to the poor, yea, and the 
body to be burnt, is nothing without it; he 
proceeds to the description of it thus: charity 
suffers long, is kind; charity envieth not, vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, does not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
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endureth all things, never faileth, albeit other 
gifts have; 1 Cor. 13: from the first verse. 


As by this the excellency of love is shown, so 


the necessity of pressing after it, and living in 

it, will be readily acknowledged by all: but see- 

ing the sum of this love, as well as the perfec- 
tion thereof consists in loving God above all; 

so whatever diverteth in any thing therefrom, is 
not to be accounted love, though the same word 
be used to express it, and that in the scripture 
itself; such as the love of self, the love of the 
world, the love of any creature. Hence, for the 
attaining of the true and excellent love, the love 
of all these other things is not only to be laid 
aside, and the love of God preferred to them, 
but they are to be hated, as Christ himself 
phraseth it, he that hateth his life, John 12: 
25; yea, he useth it so as to speaking of hating 
father and mother, Luke 14: 26. Though 
when the love to such is truly subordinate to 


the other, it is both commended and com- 
manded. 


The testimony which is required of our really 


being in the love of God, Christ himself signi- 


fieth to us, if you love me, keep my command- 
ments; and as the beloved disciple John said in 
the case of knowledge, showing us the falsehood 
of such as pretend to know God, and fe do not 
do so; saying, he that says he skifows God, and 
keeps not his commandments, is a liar, and the 
truth is not in him. 1 John 2: 4. So may be 
also said, he that saith he loves God and keeps 
not his commandments, is a liar, and the truth 
is not in him: according as the same apostle 
saith, 1 John 5: 3. For this is the love of 
God, that we keep his commandments. Hence 
it is apparent that love without purity is but a 
false pretence; and that whatsoever hinders from 
the practice of this love of God, or withdraws 
from the obedience of the least of his commands, 
is to be denied, and no ways to be entertained ; 
as being either the love of the devil, the love of 
the world, or the love of self, and not the love 
of the Father. And as from the true love of 
God (having taken place both upon the under- 
standing and will) there ariseth a great fervency 
and desire of mind, that it may be wholly united 
with the Lord, and made conformable unto his 
will in all things. 

So from hence ariseth also a certain aversion 
from, indignation of, and even hatred to whatso- 
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ever is contrary thereunto, or has a tendency to 
lead from it, which is commonly called zeal. 
Which zeal having aright bottom and founda- 
tion, and proceeding purely from the love of 
God, is a great virtue, greatly to be commended 
and pressed after; and the defect thereof is 
justly reproveable in a Christian. That zeal, 
then, thus considered, is a thing excellent, pure 
and holy of itself, appears in that it is ascribed 
to God himself, 2 Kings 19: 18. Where the 
performance of the blessed evangelical promises 
to be performed by the zeal of the Lord, (Isa. 
19: 17,) He is said “to be clothed with zeal, 
as with acloak ;” and 63: 15, his zeal is num- 
bered with his bowels and mercies. Next David 
recommends himself to God, for that the “zeal 
of his house had eaten him up.” Psal. 69: 9, 
and 119: 139. And Paul commends the Co- 
rinthians for their zeal, 2 Cor. 7: 11; 1 Cor. 
14:12. And for this end has the grace of 
God appeared unto all, that there might be a 
people gathered “zealous of good works,” Tit. 
2:14. And as this is commended and recom- 
mended on the one hand, so is the contrary 
thereof (to wit, indifferency and lukewarmness) 
reproved and rebuked, as a thing displeasing to 
the Lord. Of many instances whereof, that 
might be given, that unto the Church of Lao- 
dicea, may serve at present, Revel. 13 : 15, 16. 
Because for a remedy against this evil she is 
exhorted, verse 19, to be zealous and repent. 
But as there is a true zeal, so is there a false 


one; and itis not more needful to have the one, 


than it is to avoid the other. Now, as the true 
zeal proceedeth from the pure love of God, and 
single regard to his honour and glory, so the 
false zeal proceedeth from the love of something 
else, and the regard to other things. And of 
this false zeal there are several kinds, as well as 
degrees, all of which, though they ought to be 
shunned, yet some are far more hurtful and per- 
nicious than others. The worst and highest of 
these is, when as men, through the height of 
pride, lust, ambition, or envy, show themselves 
furious and zealous to satisfy and fulfil their 
desires and affections, this is the highest zeal for 
self; from this zeal did Cain slay Abel; Ish- 
mael mocked Isaac, and Esau hated Jacob; 
Pharaoh persecuted thechildren of Israel; Saul, 
David; and Jezebel the true prophets of the 
Lord. 

A second kind is, when as men, that are not 
true and faithful even to those principles of 
religion they profess themselves to acknowledge 
as true, as being conscious to themselves, and 
also publicly known to be such, as are vicious 
and profligate, yet do violently persecute and 
oppress others that differ from them; though 
they be not only equal to them, but even by 
their own acknowledgment exceed them in tem- 
perance and virtue: having nothing to charge 
them with, but that they agree not with them 
in judgment and practice in matters of religion. 
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This apparently is a false zeal, and not of God; 
for if it proceeded from the true love of God, it 
would first operate in themselves to the remov- 
ing of all those things, which they acknowledge 
to be contrary to this love of God, before it ex- 
erted itself towards others; seeing,*as the pro- 
verb is, charity begins at home. And like unto 
this-was the zeal of the scribes and pharisees, 
who persecuted Christ for a breaker of the law, 
which themselves did not fulfil; as is also the 
zeal both of the papists and protestants in their 
persecutions at this day. 

A third sort is of such who do indeed walk 
strictly and closely to their own principles, mak- 
ing conscience of their way, but yet being blind- 
ed in their understanding, do persecute truth, 
supposing it to be error. Of this number was 
Paul before his conversion, being as to the law 
blameless, and persecuting the saints out of zeal, 
Acts 22: 3; Gal. 1: 14. And therefore in 
this class he numbers his countrymen, saying, 
“They have a zeal for God, but not according 
to knowledge.” Rom. 10: 2. And perhaps 
among these such may be numbered, of whom 
Christ speaketh, saying to his disciples, and 
“when they kill you, they shall think to do 
God good service.” 

A fourth, or last sort is, when as men being 
truly enlightened in their understanding, but 
their will, heart and atiections not being tho- 
roughly leavened with the love of God, do con- 
demn things justly reproveable, but not out of 
the pure drawings of divine love; but even from 
a mixture of self in the forwardness of their 
own will, as not suffering any to be contrary 
unto them. 

This is the most innocent kind of wrong zeal ; 
yet not so but that it ought to be watched 
against ; and of these few that are guilty of it, 
it were fit they waited to be redeemed from it. 
But the pure, undefiled zeal, that is acceptable 
to God, is that which proceeds not only from a 
pure and clear understanding, but also from a 
renewed and sanctified will, which moves not of, 
nor from self, but from and for the Lord. 

Barelay’s Writings. 


EXTRACT FROM BOWDEN’S HISTORY OF FRIENDS 
IN AMERICA. 


It was now about ten years since Friends first 
landed in Massachusetts, and during nearly the 
whole of that period they had been exposed to a 
cruel and relentless persecution. The authors and 
abettors were urged on in their ungodly career 
by feelings of extreme sectarian bigotry, by the 
powerful influence of which sect after sect had 
been suppressed. Not only the Episcopalians, 
but Roger Williams and his party, as well as 
the Antinomians and the Baptists, had severally 
suffered themselves to be driven as exiles from 
the country. The anti-christian legislation of 
the ruling sect had triumphed over all opposi- 
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tion, and it was not until it joined issue with | 
Quakerism, that it had to contend with princi- 
ples more potent than its own, On the Society 
of Friends devolved the noble work of contend- 
ing successfully against the exclusive principle | 
of sectarian legislation in New England; and of 
ecelesiastical tyranny in North America. The 
struggle was truly a severe one—more severe 
doubtless than we in this day can rightly esti- | 
mate. We may point to the memorial which is 

furnished by the scenes exhibited on Boston 
Common, and talk of the sufferings of William 
Brend and his companions ;—of the revolting | 
barbarities practised towards unoffending fe- | 
males ;—of whippings, of banishments, and of | 
ruinous distraints; but the aggregate sufferings 
of Friends in New England, in their faithful and 
unflinching support of the truth, is known only | 
to Him who seeth and knoweth all things, With | 
ancient Israel, they could feelingly say, “If it 
had not been the Lord, who was on our side, 
when men rose up against us, then had they 
swallowed us up quick, when their wrath was 
kindled against us: then the waters had over- | 
whelmed us, the stream had gone over our soul. 

Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given us a 

prey to their teeth.” 

For this faithful stand no praise is due to 
man; it belongs alone to Him, whose work we 
reverently believe it was; and who, in the wise | 
economy of his divine purposes, qualifies and | 
strengthens his devoted servants for every emer- | 
gency and every trial. Those of our early 
Friends who were foremost in this fearful con- 
flict were, under the divine anointing, given 
clearly to see, that on the passing of the law for | 
exiling on pain of death, nothing short of the | 
sacrifice of some of their lives would be called 
for, to break down the barrier which the self- 
righteous professors of New England, in their 
determination to enforce their own sectarian 
views on the community, had raised against the 
progress of true religion. William Robinson, | 
before ever he entered Massachusetts, was im- 
pressed with this belief. ‘“'The word of the 
Lord,” he says, “came expressly unto me and 
commanded me to pass to the town of Boston, 
my life to lay down.” “To which heavenly 
voice,” he continues, I presently yielded obe- 
dience, not questioning the Lord, who filled me 
with living strength and power from his heavenly ! 
presence, which at that time did mightily over- 
shadow me: and my life said Amen to what the 
Lord required of me.” The feeling under which 
William Robinson went to Boston, also pervaded 
the minds of his fellow-martyrs. When the re- 
prieve came for Mary Dyer, just in time to save 
her life, she told the authorities, that “ unless 
they would annul their wicked law, she was there 
willing to suffer as her brethren had.’ They 
were strengthened with might in the inner man, | 
thus willingly to surrender their lives, and 
He who called them to the sacrifice also upheld 
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their brethren under other suffering. ‘Thus, 
Wenlock Christison and Edward Wharton, were 
enabled to display a degree of Christian courage 
and firmness that was altogether extraordinary. 
Conscious of the truthfulness and righteousness 
of their cause, and upheld by the Spirit of their 
God, they wearied out injustice and cruelty.— 
The religious constancy of Friends confounded 
and subdued the priests and rulers of Massa- 
chusetts, and not only led to the spread of those 
spiritual views which distinguished them from 
others of the Christian name, but also materially 
assisted in the emancipation of North America 
from the miseries of priestly tyranny and op- 
pression. 

The relation of acts of intolerance and oppres- 
sion exercised by one section of the Christian 
name towards another, must ever be felt a hu- 
miliating task to the right-minded historian; and 
could he consistently do so,he would gladly con- 


| sign to merited oblivion, transactions so much at 


variance with true religion. But, when, in pur- 
suance of his work, he has to detail instances of 
cruelty and injustice by a people so enlightened 
and in many respects too, a people so much in 
advance of most of their day, as were the Puri- 
tans of New England, the task is rendered addi- 
tionally painful. In recording the persecution 
of Friends in New England, we wish to impress 
on the mind of the reader, a circumstance which, 
in perusing the foregoing pages, has probably 
attracted his notice; that to the rulers and ee- 


| clesiastics, and not to the people at large, be- 


longs the disgrace of these anti-christian pro- 
ceedings. In support of this view it may be 
further remarked, that throughout the sufferings 
of Friends in New England, there is scarcely a 
single instance on record, in which the public 
evinced a spirit of persecution. Had this dis- 
position been manifested by the people, and had 
the truths which Friends proclaimed been re- 
jected by them with indignation and contempt, 
the ministers of Massachusetts would have had 
nothing to fear from the presence of Quakers. 
But it was because in New England, as in Old 
England, many who were piously disposed, were 
willing to hearken to their gospel declarations, 
and because they labaured to turn the attention 
of the people from outward teachers, and a de- 
pendence upon man in the things of God, to 
Christ their inward teacher, and to the efficacy 
of his free grace, that the ecclesiastics of that 
day resorted to persecution to maintain their un- 
holy dominion amongst men. 

The ultimate prevalence of religious tolera- 
tion in the western world, through the constancy 
and faithfulness of Friends, is a subject calcu- 
lated to furnish much profitable reflection. Had 
they given way to fear, and shrunk from suffer- 
ing, it is impossible to say to what extent reli- 
gious freedom might have been checked in its 
emancipation from the trammels of ecclesiastical 
rule. The doctrines and practice of our early 
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Friends were, however, such only as the New 
Testament recognizes; and these, it may be 
fearlessly asserted, when made the rule of our 
conduct, will ever lead us to condemn all inter- 
ference with the inalienable rights of conscience. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CALIFORNIA GOLD. 


I notice in the Review of the 3d inst., an ar- 
ticle under the head of “ California Gold,” sign- 
ed Z.; wherein the author seems to suppose that 
the vast amount of that metal which is brought 
from California, remains in the Atlantic cities, 
and enriches the inhabitants. He expresses a 
fear that the consequences of such an accession 
of wealth may tend to diminish the energy of the 
people. 

1 think the writer of the article could not 
have been well informed upon the subject ; for 
he seems to have lost sight of the fact that coin 
is exported to Europe by the numerous steam 
packets, nearly, if not quite as rapidly, as gold 
comes in from the Pacific. When there is an 
arrival of a steam ship which brings gold from 
California, the amount brought rings through 
our land in the newspapers, but when a vessel 
departs from an Atlantic port for Europe, al- 
though she may take away from three hundred 
thousand to over a million of dollars, it attracts but 
little comment. The steamships which go to 
Europe are far more numerous than those which 
bring gold from the Pacific. 

Silver has for some years been rapidly dimin- 
ishing among us, by exportation, so’ much so 
that now it is difficult to procure sufficient for 
the purposes of change. 

It is true we see more gold than formerly, but 
this is only what takes the place of the departed 
silver. 

This state of things is produced by a law of 
Congress having a few years ago lowered the 
standard of gold coin about six per cent., thus 
making silver the most profitable for exportation 
and causing it to bear a premium when bought 
with gold. 

I believe our banks have no more coin than 
they had before the gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia, and whatever increase of coin there is in 
the land, is what is hoarded by individuals. 

The cause of the vast amount of coin exported 
to England is, 

First—The immense importation of foreign 
goods, which importation is still going on to an 
alarming extent; many of which goods it were 
better for the country that we were without, and 
many others, (particularly iron, which is import- 
ed in vast quantities,) might be made by our 
own people. 

Second—The interest on American stocks 
owned abroad, amounts to about $800,000 per 
month. 

Third—Much of ‘the gold received fronr Cali- 
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fornia, is owned in Europe, and only passes 
through the United States Mint in Philadelphia, 
where it is coined, and then the amount, either 
in gold, or silver purchased with the gold, is sent 
to England; thus making the Atlantic cities only 
a stopping place on its way. 

In addition to which it is believed that the 
importations of goods from China are paid for 
by bills of exchange, drawn on London ; conse- 
quently the means to pay these bills are sent to 
the latter place, instead of sending the coin to 
China, as was formerly the case. 

In conclusion, it seems to the writer of this 
article, that there is far more cause for concern 
at the immense importation of foreign goods, 
many of which are of the most extravagant and 
costly kinds, and come to swell the tide of lux- 
ury which threatens to deluge our land. B. 


For Friends’ Review. 
AN ALLEGORY. 

If the editor of the ‘ Friends’ Review’ should 
think the enclosed allegory worthy a place in 
that paper, I should be glad to see it re-pub- 
lished there. I do not know from whence it 
was derived, but its peculiar simplicity and 
beauty indicate, 1 think, an Eastern, if not a 
remote origin. 


Once a little band of angels descended to this 
earth and wandered over its beautiful places in 
search of something so purely beautiful, that it 
should be an acceptable offering before the throne 
of the Eternal. And many things fair and ex- 
quisite arose in their path ;—sweet delicate flow- 
ers and little glistening dew-drops ; diamonds in 
the earth; pearls in the sea; stars in the sky; 
bright things gleaming and flashing everywhere; 
joyous faces and graceful forms moving to and 
fro, more frequent than all and also more beau- 
tiful. But the angels passed on; for nothing 
which can fade or be destroyed is worthy 
of Heaven. On, on they wandered, — on 
through the great forests, amid the deep valleys, 
over the bright seas, searching every where for 
that lovely thing that was to add fresh beauty 
even unto Heaven. 

At length they stood in consultation on the 
sea-shore, and beheld a fisherman’s child so 
strangely, so enchantingly beautiful, that those 
glorious angels were amazed, and bent over him 
in silent admiration. At length their leader 
spake— 

‘‘ Shall we bring a mortal and perishing gift 
to the throne of our Immortal Father ?” 

“Our High Father is all powerful. He 
could give him immortality,” replied another. 

“Innocence and love are heavenly beauties ; 
but they can live only in Heaven. Shall we not 
snatch him from this bad world’s temptations ?” 
said a third. 

Thus spake the tender, pitying angels. 
their leader said— 


But 







































“There is a beauty far transcending innocence 
—a beauty which childhood and innocence may 
never possess. Shall we wait, my brethren, for 
this, or offer to our God an imperfect gift ?”’ 

And so the angels waited until the child be- 
came a man—for to immortal spirits, whose 
inheritance is eternal, the life of man is but an 
hour. 

Then pain and sorrow came upon the man, 
and drove the rose from his cheek and the light 
from his heart; and anguish bowed his frame, 
and care planted furrows on his brow. Then, 
when all his soul was dark, the angels drew near 
and whispered of unspeakable bliss, so that his 
heart grew strong and earnest, and faith was the 
first gem in his crown of beauty. Now tempta- 
tions gathered thickly about him—now his guar- 
dians hovered near his path, watching his strug- 
gles, answering his thoughts, raising him when 
nearly trodden down, yet keeping him encom- 
passed with tribulation, until he cast away his 
own strength,—and the beauty of humility was 
perfected. 

Still temptation was poured upon his pathway 
—for without temptation there can be no victory. 
Still, as he rose triumphant from every strug- 
gle, his countenance grew more angelic, his 
beauty more god-like, till at last, when they 
had breathed into his spirit of that joy with 
which they were filled, and his soul seemed melt- 
ed with love and .great adoration, they looked 
with awe upon their work and pronounced it fit 
for Heaven ! 

And when those who had loved him looked 
upon his withered, lifeless form, they were sad, 
and mourned his departed beauty. And it was 
so; for the soul, so strengthened and purified— 
that soul, so intensely beautiful, whose light its 
earthly covering could no longer obscure, was 
borne rejoicing by the angels to the throne, rest- 
ing not in the joy of spirits innocent and un- 
tried, but mounting high, higher, to dwell for 
ever in the presence of the fountain of all 
joy, and all truth, and all knowledge, and all 
glory. 











Correspondence of the National Era, 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


Rio de Janeiro, October 1, 1851. 


Since my arrival in this country, I have heard 
and read so much that is interesting on the sub- 
ject of slavery and the slave trade, that some 
account of it may not be without value to you 
at home. The position of Brazil, and the state 
of public sentiment in relation to these questions, 
is tolerably well understood in England, as 
shown by the tone of anti-slavery publications 
there, and by recent statements of Lord Palmer- 

















tention to the progress of anti-slavery opinion 
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ston and others in the House of Commons. But 
in the United States we have given but little at- 


and action among our slaveholding rivals in this 
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hemisphere. Some knowledge of it, therefore, 
may be as rare to you as it has been to me. 


With about the same number of slaves that 


we have—somewhere between three and three 
and a half millions—the question of the perpetu- 
ation or the extinction of slavery is becoming 
one of paramount importance in this country, as 
in ours. Here, too, as there, the real question 
is often disguised under false and plausible 
issues, and in various respects there is a con- 
siderable likeness between the circumstances 
attending the anti-slavery movement in Brazil 
and those occurring in the United States. 


From the period when (in 1822-4) the sepa- 


ration of Brazil from Portugal, and the estab- 
lishment of a liberal constitution, first opened 
the door to free thought and discussion, there 
have not been wanting sagacious, honest Bra- 
zilians who have raised their voices against the 
slave-trade and slavery. As early as 1823, a 
most eloquent essay upon the subject, accom- 
panied by a well-digested project for the gradual 
abolition of slavery, and for the protection of 
slaves during its continuance, was prepared for 


the Constituent Assembly by Jose Bonifacio 


de Andrada—the so-called “ Patriarch of Inde- 
pendence’—a man whose acquirements, en- 


lightened views, and high character, would have 
done honor to any age or nation. In this docu- 
ment, it is curious to see, the whole system of 
Slavery is attacked with the selfsame arguments 
and illustrations, drawn from its social, econo- 
mical, and political evils, and from its inherent 
wickedness and injustice, which are even now, 
at the distance of twenty-eight years, most cur- 
rent with us. But the humane Andrade was 
too much in advance of his time ; and his country- 
men, turning a deaf ear to his stirring appeal, 
went on importing Africans and laying out 
coffee and sugar estates, as before. 

Nevertheless, Brazil was induced to agree, by 
treaty with England, to put an end to the Slave 
Trade from and after the year 1831. So potent, 
however, was the influence of the slavedealers, 
and so adverse were the planters to any check 
to their supply of hands, that the Government 
was never fairly enlisted in support of the treaty, 
and the laws passed in conformity with it were 
allowed to remain a dead letter. Thus passed 
long years, during which an average of some 
forty or fifty thousand Africans were annually 
imported, while the persevering efforts of Great 
Britain to obtain from the Government a fair 
compliance with the terms of the treaty proved 
utterly unavailing. The last general election, 
in 1848, was carried by the money and influence 
of the slave-dealers and their allies, the traders 
of the city and the planters of the couatry, and 
a new four years’ lease of power was thereby 
given to their creatures and friends. 

At length in 1850, Great Britain effectually 
took the staff into her own hands; and while 


Brazil, under one pretence and another, had 
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failed to stop the trade, as she had nineteen 


years before agreed to do, the British cruisers on 
this coast were instructed to do it for her. 
Short time sufficed for this. A few seizures, 
burnings, and sinkings, even within the waters 
of Brazil, and under the very guns of her forts, 
brought the question of “the traffic,” as it is 
called, to a speedy and satisfactory solution. 
For the first time, the eyes of the Government 
were opened to its own duties as a party to the 
treaty. The national flag outraged, and national 
property destroyed, within sight of the capital 
itself, the men in power must needs do some- 
thing ; and they were too well aware of the real 
aspect of their cause, as respects Great Britain, 
not to know that, as the first step towards a 
suspension of British aggressions, decisive mea- 
sures must at length be taken to make good the 
plighted faith of Brazil. To the existing Admi- 
nistration this had now become a matter of life 
and death; there was no other alternative for 
them. Their past friends—the slave-dealers— 
were accordingly obliged to fly the country to 
escape prosecution under laws long disregarded ; 
and a new and vigorous law was passed, arming 
the Government with full power to ferret out, 
seize, and confiscate or punish every vessel and 
individual implicated in any manner in the Slave 
Trade. This was in September of last year, and 
from that time to this the Government has not 
relaxed its suppressive efforts, so that the traffic 
may be considered, for the time being, as entirely 
at an end. And, strange to say, this sudden 
revolution in the national policy, imposing dis- 
grace and exile, and a heavy loss of property, 
upon some of the most wealthy and influential 
men in the country, finds not only a cordial 
support in the nation at large, but not even a 
voice is raised against it. The conservative 
party now in power seem actually strengthened 
by the energy of their measures, while the liberal 
party, defeated at the last election mainly 
through the influence of the slave-dealers, are 
even more strongly committed by all their ante- 
cedents to hostility to the traffic. 

This happy consummation would seem thus 
far to have been owing solely to the action of 
the British Government by means of its steam 
cruisers. But this cause alone would not ac- 
count for the practical submission of the Gov- 
ernment to acts of violence not even yet dis- 
continued, nor for the entire acquiescence of the 
nation in the vigorous measures adopted for the 
extinction of the traffic. To understand how 
this result has been effected, it is necessary to 
take cognizance of another agency, internal and 
national, which has been diligently at work to 
this end, conjointly with the external pressure 
of the British. I refer to the Anti-Slavery 
party in Brazil, never, as I have said, entirely 
without a voice in the land, but until very 
recently insignificant and seemingly without in- 
fluence. 


In the ripeness of time, however, it | 
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has come fully to light, and the “fanaticism ’’ 
supposed to be confined to a few individuals is 
found to be largely shared by native Brazilians 
all over the country. The number of those who 
are openly committed to Emancipation is yet 
small, but it includes some of the best men in 
the country, eminent for their talents and cha- 
racter, and for their social and official position. 
The advocates of this cause, more or less frank, 
are to be found among the Counsellors of State, 
in both Houses of the Legislature, in the legal 
and medical professions, among the nobility, and 
in various public offices. The events of the past 
year have strengthened their hands, and the 
pioneers in the cause find sympathy and support 
in many quarters from which it has heretofore 
been withheld. It is no longer popular, nor even 
safe, politically speaking, openly to assail their 
persons and doctrines, nor to cite against them 
the counter example of so enlightened a nation 
as the United States, as was triumphantly done 
but a few years since. 

Fortunately, the planting interest, which is 
naturally the most concerned in the perpetua- 
tion of slavery, is too widely scattered over this 
immense country, chiefly in the seaboard pro- 
vinces of Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, and Pernambuco, 
to concentrate its efforts and influence. Another 
serious obstacle to the spread of anti-slavery 
principles in the United States, is much less felt 
in Brazil. That is, the feeling of caste, and the 
antipathy of the whites to amalgamating or asso- 
ciating with the blacks. In this country, the 
mixture of races and blending of colors has 
already done much to level this impediment to 
emancipation. And, as a natural consequence, 
it is worthy of note that the inability of the 
black race to share with the white the duties 
and privileges of free citizenship, is a dogma 
which the experience of the country has already 
exploded. 

The population of Brazil may consist, in round 
numbers, of about one million five hundred 
thousand whites; one million five hundred 
thousand Indians, mostly wild; one million five 
hundred thousand free blacks, mostly mulattoes ; 
and three million five hundred thousand slaves, 
mostly negroes; making, altogether, eight mil- 
lions of souls, or nearly that. And yet the fear 
that the negroes, if set free, will overrun the 
white race, or become a burden to them, does 
not seem to be considered so serious an objection 
to their emancipation in this country, where 
there are but three whites to seven blacks, with- 
out reckoning those who are free, as it does with 
us, where we number twenty whites to three 
blacks. Indeed it is evident, from discussions 


in the Legislature, from the admissions of 
Cabinet Ministers, and from various other indi- 
cations, that while thinking men in this country 
do not accept the South Carolina theory of the 
blessings of Slavery, they also reject that other 
doctrine, so rife with us, of the impracticability 
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of peaceful abolition. Many proofs of this might 
be adduced, among which was the introduction, 
at the late session, of projects for the discour- 
agement of Slavery in this and the other chief 
cities, which, though too late for present action, 
were well received, even with the avowal that 
they were intended as an entering — of ulti- 
mate emancipation. Thus, while the Capital of 
the United States is legislating for the expulsion 
of free blacks from its limits, that of Brazil is 
meditating only the expulsion of slaves. 

There are grave obstacles, however, to eman- 
cipation in this country, founded in the deep- 
rooted prejudices of a people long accustomed to 
the service of slaves, in the supposed difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficient supply of free labor, and 
on other considerations, some of which are pecu- 
liar to Brazil. So that, although the emanci- 
pationists may perhaps flatter themselves that 
the traffic is virtually ended, they have yet no 
holyday work before them to 1 da the Legis- 
lature to adopt measures for the gradual extine- 
tion of Slavery. There are men here, however, 
who will not shrink from the task, whose prin- 
ciples have been hardened by the fire of perse- 
cution, and whose abilities have been sharpened 
by the exercise of free discussion. They have 
a weekly paper here, called The Philanthropist, 
well supported, and advocating the most uncom- 
promising abolition doctrines. There is a smal- 
ler paper, called The Abolitionist, also printed 
here. A society has been formed, a sort of in- 
telligence establishment, for the purpose of sup- 
plying free laborers to those who prefer them ; 
and their men are to be seen in the streets with 
a conspicuous badge marked “ Free Labor,” on 
their heads. The custom-house and some of the 
arsenals are now systematically served by free 
labor alone. Yet no danger seems to be appre- 
hended from these “ incendiary ”’ documents and 
proceedings, although there are here one hun- 
dred and ten thousand slaves, out of the two 
hundred and fifty thousand composing the popu- 
lation of the city proper. 

To avoid misapprehension, it should be ob- 
served, that while the two questions, of the sup- 
pression of the African Slave Trade, and of the 
extinction of Slavery in Brazil, are necessarily 
much connected, and are both favored or op- 
posed by the same classes of people, yet the 
general condition of public opinion in regard to 
the two is by no means the same. In respect 
to the traffic, it is pretty well made up, a vast 
majority of the native Brazilians being consi- 
dered as opposed to its continuance, partly from 
principle, more from interest, and perhaps more 
than all from a dread of its future consequences. 
It has been only through the influence of the 
Portuguese residents, commanding the purse- 
strings and much of the talent and education of 
the capital and other principal cities, that it has 
survived so long. But in regard to Emancipa- 
tion, public sentiment is comparatively but now 


beginning to develope itself, the efforts and argu- 
ments of the Anti-Slavery party having hitherto 
been. mainly directed to the suppression of the 
traffic, as an indispensable preliminary step. 
The future progress of the question cannot, there- 
fore, be predicted with much confidence, espe- 
cially by a stranger. But it seems by no means 
impossible that the young empire of Brazil may 
lead our boasted Anglo-Saxon Republic in the 
work of emancipation, and that to the land of 
Washington, of Adams, and of Jefferson, may fall 
the singular distinction of affording the last asy- 
lum, among civilized nations, to the institution 


of Slavery. 





PEACE. 


What is that we do when we maintain the ex- 
istence of large armies in great civilized coun- 
tries? We not only overburden the citizens with 
large and oppressive taxes—we not only embar- 
rass the diplomacy of governments, by keeping 
in existence masses of men whose interest must 
run to some extent in a military direction—but, 
we help to keep alive the passion of war, and to 
inflame the public mind with grand military dis- 
plays. We put our faith in the sword as the 
ultimate arbitrator between nation and nation. 
We indoctrinate our young people with this 
baneful philosophy ; we influence even the ardent 
imaginations of women—those imaginations that 
ought to be centred around all that is lovely, 
and holy, and generous. We inflame the imag- 
ination of the tenderest and most lovely portion 
of the human race, until the earth is impreg- 
nated with the bloody philosophy, and until peo- 
ple and rulers are alike infected by the common 
insanity. Good citizens must alter the senti- 
ment, and try to impregnate the minds of men 
with the holy spirit of our common Christianity, 
to garland philosophy, literature, poetry, and all 
the holy domestic associations around the grand 
cause of peace, and effect the general disarma- 
ment of the civilized world.—Henry Vincent. 





TINY LODGER. 


The Albany Argus tells a touching story ofa 
little bird, which, during thecold storm of Mon- 
day night, at a late hour, knocked for admit- 
tance at a window of a hotel which was illumi- 
nated by a light within. The occupant, sup- 
posing the noise to be the pattering of hail 
against the pane, gave it no attention. Presently 
the “ rapping” commenced again, when the win- 
dow was opened and in flew the little creature, 
apparently delighted to get into comfortable 
quarters, and confident of shelter and safety. 
After coursing about the room as if to bathe it- 
self in the warm air, it quietly selected its place 
and depositing its head under its wing, went to 
sleep. It is difficult to say which of the oceu- 
pants of the same apartment felt better satisfied 
with themselves, or slept more peacefully through 
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the night. As the day broke, out broke the bird’s 
grateful acknowledgements to the Protector of 
all, in a song, which, for so tiny a body and a 
stranger, was remarkably loud and ecstatic. It 
was nearly famished, and ate and drank with an 
enviable appetite for its breakfast. Being now 
able to take care of itself, and not choosing to 


be dependent longer on charity, the little fellow 
insisted on being released; the window was 
opened, and out he went to share his fortune 
with his tribe, thanking his friend as well as he 
could for his hospitality. 
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The notice of the Maryland Governor’s message, 
which is introduced into this number, is designed 
to apprise our readers what is to be expected from 
any efforts of the free States, or their officers, 
to conciliate the South, in regard to their claims 
upon fugitive slaves. The Governor exhibits a 
spirit very similar to that which Dr. Johnson at- 
tributes to the Swedish monarch : 

‘¢ Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain, 
Think nothing gained, he cries, till nought remain ; 

On Moscow's walls, till Gothic standards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 

About twenty six years ago the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, at the suggestion of a deputation 
from the Maryland Legislature, enacted a law to 
provide for the reclamation of fugitive slaves; but 
that law also provided for the punishment of kid- 
nappers, and the Legislature of Maryland, in 
order to defend one of their citizens who had vio- 
lated the Pennsylvania law, brought its constitu- 


tionality in question before the Supreme Court of 


the United States, and obtained a decision setting 
the law aside. Now the Governor expresses his 
dissatisfaction with a law of this State enacted 
more than seventy years ago, which, by giving 
freedom to all children born within our jurisdiction, 
is supposed to clash with a Maryland law which, 
he says, makes “ the issue of a bond-womun a slave 
without reference to the place of her birth.” The 
attention of the Legislature is therefore called to 
the subject, and they are advised «to endeavour to 
create a prevention of the difficulties which may 
often occur from the existence of these antagonistic 
laws in these two neighbouring States.” 

If the Maryland law actually declares the child- 
ren, born of bond-women, slaves for life, without 
reference to the place where they are born, it is no 
cause of surprise that some difficulty should arise, 
in the execution of such 4 law, notin Pennsylvania 
alone, but in allthe free States. Does the Governor 
imagine that the privilege announced in the Mary- 


land Declaration of Rights, «that the people of 





this State ought to have the sole and exclusive 
right of regulating the internal government and 
police thereof,” is peculiar to Maryland? If a 
law enacted in Maryland is to be considered bind- 
ing in Pennsylvania, why not in Massachusetts, 
Great Britain, or Japan? And if a child born in 
Pennsylvania is to be adjudged a slave, the posi- 
tive law of the State to the contrary notwithstand. 
ing, because the mother had fled from slavery in 
Maryland, would not the grand-child, or the de- 
scendant to the tenth generation, be placed in the 
same category? The simple and obvious truth, 
however, is, that this and other State laws, are 
limited in their operation to the jurisdiction of the 
State which enacts them. The Legislature of 
Pennsylvania declared, in their celebrated act of 
1780, that all slavery of children consequent on 
the slavery of their mothers, in case of children 
born in the State after the passage of that act, 
was utterly taken away, and forever abolished. 

The provision respecting a servitude to the age 
of twenty-eight years, was evidently designed to 
apply to children born and retained in the State ; 
for the redress of grievances and the freedom dues 
are provided for, and, by the supplementary act of 
1788, their registration is required. It is true that 
the former law provides for the delivery of slaves 
escaping into this State, from others, but is totally 
silent in regard to any children born of them while 
in the State. The case of such children not being 
excepted in any part of the act, they must fall un- 
der the general provision ; viz: that their slavery, 
resulting from the servitude of their mothers, is 
forever abolished. The object of the Legislature 
manifestly was to abrogate slavery within this 
Commonwealth, as speedily as their views of policy 
would admit. Of course every exception to abso- 
lute emancipation must be limited in its construc- 
tion, to the express letter of the law. 

There was then no federal constitution to limit 
the legislation of the States; but when one was 
formed, and adopted by Pennsylvania, its provi- 
sions would overrule any State legislation incon- 
sistent with it. But that constitution, while it 
provides for the reclamation of fugitives from 
labour, is as silent as the Pennsylvania law, in re- 
gard to the children they may have borne while in 
the State to which they fled. Hence, without look- 
ing any further into the constitution, we may safely 
assume that the States are under no obligation to 
give up such children to the claimants of their 
mothers. The silence of the constitution on that 
point is conclusive. 

But if we look a little further into the constitu- 
tional article, we find no intimation that the fugi- 
tive was to be delivered as the property of the 
claimant; it is even known that such idea was 
studiously avoided. The delivery is placed on the 
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ground of debt. A person held to service or labour} perpetual and hereditary servitude, with the lia- 
in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into | bility of falling, at any time, under the hammer of 
another, «shall be delivered up, on claim of the | the auctioneer. 
party to whom euch service or labour may be due.” But, however good gradual emancipation would 
In the slaveholding States, the progeny of a! unquestionably be, when compared with the existe 
female slave is claimed on the principle of pro-| ing system, we ought not to forget, that the policy 
perty, like the progeny of a beast; but no such | adopted by the English Government in 1838, was 
principle is recognized in the article of the consti- | a nearer approximation to justice and sound policy, 
tution so often cited. The mother is made, by a! than any yet tried in the States of the Union where 
fiction of law, simply a debtor, and is to be de-| slavery has been predominant. 
livered, as such, to the party to whom her service| The strictures of the Governor on the trial of 
or labour may be due. But this indebtedness, | Castner Ilanway, are, at best, extremely indelicate. 
whether real or imaginary, cannot involve the un-| After a man, well known in his neighbourhood as 
born child. And it is manifest that a claim to the | one of remarkably inoffensive character, had been 
services of a child cannot originate in a State | incarcerated nearly three months, to the great in- 
which has legislatively declared that all slavery of jury of his health, as well as to his business ; after 
children born in the State is forever abolished. every effort was made to convict him of a capital 
It is therefore probable that the difficulty sug-| crime; and after a heavy expense, defrayed out of 
gested by Governor Lowe, arising from these an- | the treasury of the Union, had been incurred in 
tagonistic laws in contiguous States, may occasion- | support of the prosecution ; an intelligent jury 
ally appear in the intercourse of Maryland with pronounced him not guilly. Indeed, the whole 
other States. It is not very probable that the | tenor of the testimony sufficiently proves, that he 
sixteen free States will consent to modify their | neither made, nor attempted to make, any resist- 
laws, so as to accommodate them to the legislation | ance to the execution of the fugitive law. His re- 
of Maryland ; and indeed, the experience of Penn- | fusal to assist in the arrest of the slaves, if, indeed, 
sylvania, in her legislative and judicial movements, | the slaves described in the warrant were there, 
affords very little encouragement to make the | was nothing more, even according to the testimony 





attempt. 

There is, however, one mode of proceeding, 
which the Legislature of Maryland is competent to 
adopt, but which the Governor has not recommend- 
ed, which would effectually remove the difficulty 
whereof he complains. The measure alluded to 
would have the further merit of raising the value, 
not simply the price, of land in the State. It would 
in all probability immediately diminish the number 
of slaves escaping from Maryland into Pennsylva- 


nia; and, in a few years, put an end to those | 


elopements altogether. 

If the Legislature of Maryland would introduce 
into their code of laws, certain parts of the Penn- 
sylvania law of 1780, those of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut of 1784, or that of New Jersey of 1804, 
with such ameliorations as the light of three score 
years has furnished, it would soon be found that 
Maryland had few complaints of injury or insult to 
prefer against Pennsylvania. If the existing gene- 
ration of slaves could have a reasonable assurance 
that they would not be sold into slavery in the 
extreme South, and that their children would be 
free, it is probable many of them would more rea- 
dily consent to wear out their own lives in servi- 
tude; and any individuals who might elope into 
the free States would certainly excite less sympa- 
thy there, and receive less encouragement than 
they do now. Slavery in Maryland, with a certain 
prospect that it would expire with the passing 
generation, would be regarded as a less evil than 


of the prosecution, than necessary prudence ; for 
| such an attempt on his part must have been una 
| vailing, and could only have led to a greater de- 
struction of life, than actually occurred. After all 
this has been clearly exposed, such reflections as 
the Governor has indulged, may serve to convince 
us that we have nothing to hope from the modera- 
tion of the slaveholding interest; and that unless 
we have concluded to yield to all the demands of 
the South, however domineering and unreasonable, 
we may as well stand up manfully in support of 
our own rights and those of the coloured race. 








The brief notice of Indian murders, which ap- 
pears in our columns this week, furnishes a pa 
thetic intimation of the injuries those people sus- 
tain from unprincipled dealers, many of whom are 
often hovering about their places of abode, ever 
ready to make their profits out of the weakness of 
the native inhabitant of the forest. They are not 
only stripped of the hard earned products of the 
chase, in exchange for an infuriating beverage, but 
impelled, under the influence of that beverage, to 
deeds from which, in their sober hours, they would 
turn with abhorrence. From the days of Stuyve- 
sant to the present time, the introduction of strong 
drink among them has been the most potent enemy 
to Indian civilization. Qne of the wars between 
the natives and the Dutch of New York, in which 
many lives, as well as a vast amount of property 
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were destroyed, is said to have originated in a mur- 
der committed in a drunken frolie. 





Lewis’ Atcesra,—A new and revised edition of 
this work has been recently issued “by Robert E. 
Peterson, and is now for sale at his Bookstore, N. 
W. corner of Fifth and Mulberry streets. 





Marriep, on Fourth day, the 14th inst., at 
Friends’ Meeting House on Twelfth Street, Cates 
Winstow, of Hertford, N. C., to Jane Paxson 
Parry, daughter of Oliver Parry, of this city. 

, at Friends’ Meeting House, Bethel, Wayne 
co., Indiana, on the 29th ult., Jon Bett to Exiza, 


daughter of Jonathan Elliott, both of the same 
Vicinity. 








Diep, at Haddonfield, N. J., on the 29th of last 
month, AtLantic BaLLencer, a member of the 
Northern District Monthly Meeting, in the 79th 
year of her age. 

——, at her residence in Greenwich, N. J., on 
the 2d inst., Anne G., wife of Clarkson Sheppard, 
in the 39th year of her age; daughter of the late 


Philip Garrett, and a member of Greenwich Month- 
ly Meeting. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Yearly Meeting having encouraged the Com- 
mittee for the gradual civilization, &c., of the 
Indians, to carry into effect the plan for opening a 
Boarding School at Tunessassah, for a small num- 
ber of Indian children of both sexes, in which their 
religious and moral training may be efficientiy pro- 
moted ; combining with literary instruction such 
branches of gardening, agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, sewing, knitting, housewifery, &c., as are 
adapted to their wants and capacities; and the 
Friends now in charge of the Farm at Tunessassah 
having resigned their situations, the Committee are 
desirous to engage a suitably qualified Friend and 
his wife, with the necessary assistants, to take 
charge of the said School and Farm. Any Friends 
who may feel their minds religiously drawn to en- 
gage in this benevolent work, are desired to make 
early application to Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, 
Chester Co., Pa.; Joel Evans, Springfield, Del. Co., 
Pa.; Thomas Wistar, Foxchase, P. 0., Phil. Co., 
Pa. ; or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. 


SOUP FOR THE POOR. 


The Society for supplying the poor of the city 
with —_ and delivering soup and bread, have 
opened their house No. 16 Green’s court, between 
Spruce and Pine streets, above Fourth street. The 
severity of the season and the suspension of many 
of the usual employments, have occasioned an ex- 
traordinary jamal for the relief of the destitute, 
and the funds of the Society being nearly exhaust- 
ed, they respectfully solicit contributions, which 
will be gratefully received by the Treasurer 
Jeremiah Hucker, No. 144 South Fourth street, or 
Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street. Donations of 


meat, flour, vegetables, &c. received at the Soup 
House. 













For Friends’ Review. 
COLD WEATHER. 
We not unfrequently hear the remark, that 


our winters within the last five and twenty years 
in this latitude, have been decidedly milder than 
they were half a century ago. The writer, hav- 
ing lived more than three score years, has al- 
ways doubted the correctness of the opinion. 
There is, however, one rom 4 certain, that the 


present winter, has thus far, been as severe as 
our forefathers would have desired. Last First 
day, the 18th inst., we had a snow storm that 
would do no discredit to Canada. The ther- 
mometer, in this city, has several mornings been 
below zero; this morning, in rather a sheltered 
position, it was 2° below that point ; and halfan 
hour ago, I saw the people walking by hundreds 
from Market and Walnut streets across to Cam- 
den. Notwithstanding the strength of the ice, 
and the consequent Selknstion to the naviga- 
tion of the river, the Camdem Ferry boats made 
their way across the stream, and collectively 
made nine trips to Philadelphia, throughout the 
day. 

it is much more difficult for the Delaware to 
fasten opposite Philadelphia than it used to be, 
onaccount of the numerous and powerful steamers 
which, while possible, ply from shore to shore, 
and thus prevent the river from closing. 

On the 10th of First month, 1835, the river 
was all tight. The sleighs were passing and re- 
passing in safety. On the morning of the 16th 
the writer walked across from Camden. In the 
afternoon the ice had broken up, and so et 
peared, that he sailed back, with nothing to ob- 
struct the wherry boat. On the 24th of that 
same month, he was in his field, ploughing the 
ground for corn! In the 1st and second months, 
1836, the Delaware was fast at Philadelphia for 
more than five weeks. Many hundred cords of 
wood were taken across with teams. In the 
early part of the 3d month pine wood was worth 
$10 and oak $14 a cord, coal being then but 
little used. On the morning of 22d of Second 
month, 1836, the writer crossed on the ice with 
several] of his family in a sleigh at Gloucester on 
his way to the city; and in the afternoon we 
went on the Delaware at the Point House, some 
three miles below, and travelled on the river 
about five miles, landing at Howell’s fishing 
place, on the Jersey shore. In my memorandum 
book, under date of 8d month 18th, 1836, I find 
this entry :—I was in Philadelphia to day. The 
river opened below last night, and the first arri- 
vals were to-day; a great many vessels indeed 
came up. 


Philadelphia, 1st mo. 20th, 1852. 





Suspicion is a shoal on which Charity often 
strikes, and is sometimes wrecked. Crosses and 
mortifications are the beacons that warn us of 


the danger, and compel us to mind the helm.— 
Dillwyn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE SHELTER. 


In looking over the 16th “Annual Report of 
the Association for the care of Coloured Or- 
phans,” it seemed to me the SHELTER was so 
decided, though unobtrusive, a charity, that the 
small space the Report would occupy in the 
Review, might be advantageously used in mak- 
ing known the doings and the wants of the As- 
sociation. The poor and the improvident we 
have always with us; and for them, it is the 
duty and the interest of those who are blessed 
with the good things of this life, cheerfully to 
provide, for we are assured that he who giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord. For the friendless 
orphan—for infantile destitution—there would 
seem to be astronger than ordinary claim upon 
our sympathies and our purses. While we sit 
in our ceiled houses, partaking at our plentifully 
supplied boards, and thoroughly protected against 
the inclemency of an unusually severe winter, let 
us cherish every feeling of commiseration for 
those whose privations we may talk about, but 
which experience has never compelled us to re- 
alise, or indeed, enabled us entirely to sympa- 
thise with. 

‘Not more than others we deserve, 
Yet God has given us more.”’ 


On a settlement of the accounts of the Trea- 
surer of the Shelter, for the past year, there ap- 
pears to have been a balance due her of $270.53, 
after all the income of the Association was ex- 
pended. Yet we trust their “pecuniary difficul- 
ties may not have a tendency to lessen” the 
efforts of our female friends in the performance 
of the duties connected with this concern, for we 
think they will be relieved. 


In preparing the present Annual Report, the 
Managers feel they have not much to offer their 
subscribers and friends, beyond a short and sim- 
ple account of their proceedings during the past 
year—nothing of more than usual interest hav- 
ing occurred to make much comment needful ; 
yet it is a satisfaction to find from the various 
representations of the Superintending Committee, 
whose duty it is frequently to visit the Shelter, 
that the Institution continues prosperous, and 
good order and harmony prevail throughout the 
establishment. The health of the children has 
been almost uninterrupted, rendering the profes- 
sional service of our attentive Physician, Dr. 
Caspar Wistar, less essentially necessary than at 
some former periods ; yet the watchful care and 
interest he has extended over our little flock, du- 
ring this season of unusual favour, are duly ap- 
preciated and acknowledged by the Association. 
No death has occurred in the family since our 
last Report. 

There are 52 Pupils in the School, many of 
them small, varying in age from three to nine 


spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic are 
taught, and such other studies as are suited to 
their condition; attention is also given to instruct 
them in sewing and knitting, and they have 
completed 284 garments, with the addition of 
considerable patchwork. Some of the children 
promise fairly, and evince an aptness at learning 
which encourages us to persevere in our efforts 
to afford them an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with at least the rudiments of educa- 
tion. The teachers give commendable attention 
to their duties, and have often ample need for 
the exercise of patience and forbearance ; but, 
however small the effects of their labour may 
appear, we desire their efforts for the advance- 
ment of their charge may not be relaxed, many 
of the children having made an improvement, 
which does credit to themselves, as well as their 
instructors. “In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.” 

Whilst interested in the moral and intellectual 
training of those under our care, we are impress- 
ed with the importance of giving them also re- 
ligious instruction,—having the Holy Scriptures 
daily read in the family, and the children fre- 
quently collected for the purpose of hearing and 
reading books of a religious tendency ; when the 
weather is favourable, those of a suitable age 
attend meetings for Divine Worship, where they 
conduct themselves with quietness and propriety. 

There are more than 12 little ones in the nur- 
sery, not over two years old, requiring the con- 
stant care of our efficient Matron, who continues 
to exercise a salutary influence over the house- 
hold; and the maternal care and solicitude she 
manifests in the oversight of her infantile charge 
with her faithfulness in the discharge of the 
many responsible duties connected with her 
office, are, we believe, properly estimated by the 
Association. It is interesting to behold these 
little creatures seated on the floor, with happy 
healthful countenances, partaking of their simple 
fare of bread and milk, and it isa sight caleulated 
to produce feelings of heartfelt pleasure, in the 
minds of those who have been instrumental in 
sheltering them from the winter’s cold, and per- 
haps from infamy and ruin,—with an assurance 
that their bounty has not been misapplied. 

The Gas has been recently introduced into the 
building, which we regard as an important addi- 
tion tothe convenience and comfort of the family, 
and we feel indebted to our friends who have 
generously contributed their aid in defraying the 
expense, but the bills not having yet been fur- 
nished us, we are unable at this time to state the 
cost incurred thereby. 

From the statement of the Treasurer’s account 
it will be observed, our means are inadequate to 
the support of such a family; the ordinary ex- 


years. In cur limited course of instruction, ! penses for the year in conducting the establish- 
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ment, exceeding the income from all sources, , occurs may be traced to intemperance.— Chero- 
$448.39. And as we are dependent in great | kee Advocate. 
measure on the liberality of our friends for the 
means of carrying on the concern, it would be a THE PRESS IN TURKEY. ; 
relief to the Association, if an additional num-| The history of the press in Turkey is very 
ber of annual subscribers could be obtained, to | curious—and has so much suggestiveness, that 
prevent again the recurrence of our being obliged | it reads like an apologue from the “ Spectator. f 
to intrench upon our small investments. We/| The first Turkish press dates from the time 0 
believe that few Institutions are conducted with | Ahmed the Third, (1727.) At that time there 
greater economy—the annual expense of each | existed at Constantinople several Hebrew, = 
child averaging 75 cents per week. Yet we de-| and Armenian presses. So long since as 14 
sire our pecuniary difficulties may not have a| there had been a Hebrew lexicon printed at Con- 
tendency to lessen our efforts in the performance | stantinople. Towards the middle of the severn- 
of this duty, being sensible we have abundant | teenth century, the Greek and Armenian press 8 
cause gratefully to own it has often pleased the | were in full activity there. In spite of this every 
Father of mercies to bless the work, and open | attempt up to 1727, to introduce printing for the 
the hearts of those to whom He has dispensed | ‘Turks themselves had completely failed. In the 
much—thus affording relief in due season—and | month of October, 1720, Mohammed Effendi was 
relying for further supplies on Him who relieveth | sent as Ambassador to Paris, with the secret 
the fatherless, and whose care extends to the | mission of endeavouring to penetrate the policy 
least of His family. of the great Christian powers. He was accom- 
We conclude this Report under, we trust, a| panied on his travels by his son Said Effendi.— 
well grounded belief, that the Shelter is answer-| The latter was greatly struck by the results of 
ing the design of its establishment, and the time | printing at Paris, and noted with attention the 
and efforts bestowed upon its inmates are not | progress of the West of Europe, and the decline 
spent in vain. “The poor committeth himself | of the East, since the invention of printing. On 
unto Thee: Thou art the Helper of the father- | his return to Constantinople, Said communicated 
less.” his thoughts to a Hungarian renegade, of the 
Donations, as heretofore, in dry goods and| name of Ibrahim, who immediately drew up a 
provisions, will be acceptably received at the | memoir for the reigning Sultan, on the vast ad~ 
Shelter, corner of Thirteenth and James street, | vantages likely to result from Turkish printing 
or in money by our Treasurer, Catharine Shep- | presses. 
pard, No. 235 Vine street. ! Mark what followed! At the very sound of 
Philadelphia, First Month 2d, 1852. the innovation there was great alarm at Constan- 
tinople. Those springs of action called by Ben- 
tham “interest begotten prejudices’’ were soon 
in full play. The members of the Ulema saw 
It is stated that a system of telegraphic wires | their downfall in the rise of the press. In order 
has been laid from the central Berlin police of- | to maintain their political ascendency they pre 
fice to all the stations and police houses, and the | tended that the creed of Islam was in danger. 
men are being instructed in the management of | They even went so far as to represent the new- 
the apparatus. In case of disturbances the tel- fangled project as a profanation of human 
egraphs will offer the means of concentrating the | thought, which they said “ had always been 
police, or bringing out the military with the | transmitted by writing, and which ought not to 
greatest rapidity.—Living Age. be divulged by any other mode.” Then came 
an outcry from the fifteen thousand Kiatib, or 
scriveners, who lived by copying manuscripts. 
These threatened to stone whoever desired to set 
We hear of another murder committed in up printing presses. Nor were the amateurs of 
Going Snake District. Such instances have been | the caligraphic art without sentimental grief at 
80 frequent, for the last year or two, in our| the demand being likely to cease for beautiful 
country, that we have become perfectly tired of specimens of penmanship. But the Mufti was 
noticing them. And our friends abroad might | firm, and advised the Sultan not to yield to cla- 
think we were a set of cut-throats. But this is| mour. To take away all pretence for a religious 
not the case, and we are happy to say that we cry, it was arranged that the Koran and the ca- 
have the sober, sedate citizen among us, who| nonieal books should continue to circulate in 
would disdain to do an act unworthy the civil- | manuscript, but for other books the press was 
ized and christian man. established. The compromise was attended with 
And could we but induce the white man, citi-| success enough to disarm opposition; but the 
zen of the States, to desist from selling liquor | wretched success of literature in Turkey attests 
to our people, we are satisfied that not half the | the apathy of the Turkish mind, resulting, 
murder and rioting would be committed by them|no doubt, from the powerful narcotic of Is- 
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INDIAN MURDERS. 


that now is; for almost every instance that now | lamism. 














Ibrahim Effendi, the first introducer of the 
press, was a man of vast energy,—and was ona 
large scale a printer, translator, corrector, and 
author. He was one of those superior natives, 
never wanting to Turkey, who, nevertheless, are 
unable to achieve great results, owing to certain 
drowsy and deadening influences which sensual- 
ize the Turkish mind, and make it gross and 
carnal. Ibrahim introduced books of social 
utility, such as the histories of various countries. 
But, with all his efforts, after twenty-eight years 
the Turkish press produced only eighteen works, 
or twenty-five volumes, the number of copies 
being only 16,500. The press sank for a time 
entirely ; but was again established in 1783, and 
from that year, up to 1828, it printed eighty 
works in the Turkish tongue. The subjects of 
these were chiefly of a utilitarian character,— 
abridgments and compilations from European 
works of celebrity. From 1830 to 1842, there 
were 108 works printed in ‘Turkish :—and the 
press appears to be progressing, but at a slow 
rate. The Sultan has taken a special interest in 
the publication of works on military science, 
which are introduced in primary and secondary 
education. M. Blanchi, ex-translator of foreign 
languages to the Sultan, has suggested that that 
prince should imitate the example of the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and establish at Paris a mission of 


young Ottomans to form a connecting link of | 


ideas and civilization. 

The newspaper press in Turkey dates from 
1828 :—the first journal having been established 
at Smyrna, by M. Blacque. It was called the 
Spectator of the East. In 1831, M. Blacque was 
called to Constantinople by the Sultan Mah- 
moud, and there established the Ottoman Moni- 


teur—the official journal of the Sublime Porte. | 


This journal was published in French ; and in 
the next year another copy, translating its con- 
tents into Turkish was published. Up and down 
throughout the Ottoman Empire, are scattered a 
few journals which drag out a feeble existence. 
They apparently are undertaken for personal ob- 
jects, to [attract official influence to the owners 
and contributors. Two Turkish, four Italian, 
four French, one Greek, one Armenian, one 
Bulgarian,—such is the extent of Turkish journ- 
alism. About 20 years ago, Mr. Edwards set 
up the Smyrna Independent,—which was lapsed 
into a French paper.—London Atheneum. 





MESSAGE OF GOV. LOWE. 


The annual message of Gov. Lowe to the Leg- 
islature of Maryland, which appears in the Bal- 
timore papers, is quite a lengthy document. 

The relations between Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania are alluded to somewhat in detail; and 
in respect to his refusal of the requisition of 
Gov. Johnston, in the case of Mr. Mitchell, he 
Bays : 

“The case was where the child of a female 
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slave, who ran away from her master, which was 
born in Pennsylvania, was brought back into this 
State; thus violating a law of that State, which 
provides for the freedom of all children born 
within her limits, and which is directly opposed 
to a law of Maryland, making the issue of a 
bond-woman a slave, without reference to the 
place of her birth. The attention of the Legis- 
lature is called to this matter, and they are ad- 
vised to endeavour to create a prevention of the 
difficulties, which may often occur from the ex- 
istence of these antagonistic laws in the two 
neighbouring States.” 

After stating his action in the Christiana mat- 
ter, he remarks: “I do not hesitate, nay, it is 
my sworn duty, to speak the truth to you, and to 
say that the trial of Castner Hanway was a farce 
which only added new insult to old injury. The 
offensive manner in which that trial was con- 
ducted, by subaltern officers, the manifestation of 
the rebel sympathizers, and the extraordinary 
decision of the Court, will more fully appear to 
you, by reference to the lucid and powerful re- 
port of the Attorney General, herewith trans- 
mitted. This judicial exposition of the law of 
treason, as applied in Hanway’s case, utterly an- 
nihilates the fugitive slave act, if there was ever 
any thing of substance in it susceptible of anni- 
hilation. It lays down the extraordinary doc- 
trines that the criminal must be shown to have 
had actual knowledge of the law which he has 
violated, before he can be declared guilty of trea- 
son; and t'at the fugitive slave act is a private 
remedy, and not in the nature of a public gen- 
eral law, armed resistance to which would amount 
to levying war against the government.” 

He lays the whole blame upon the judges in 
this case, though he remarks, “ Neither will I 
question the integrity of the judges, by ascrib- 
ing to them any but correct motives.” He con- 
cludes the notice of this in terms of the strongest 
and most emphatic condemnation of the State of 
Pennsylvania.—N. A. & U. S. Gaz. 





DISTRIBUTION OF MARINE ANIMALS. 


Before Sir James Ross’s voyage to the Ant- 
arctic regions, the profound and dark abysses of 
the ocean were supposed to be entirely destitute 
of animal life; now it may be presumed that no 
part of it is uninhabited, since during that expe- 
dition live creatures were fished up from a depth 
of 6000 feet. But as most of the larger fish 
usually frequent shallow water near the coasts, 
deep seas must form barriers as impassable to 
the greater number of them as mountains do to 
land animals. The polar, the equatorial ocean, 
and the inland seas, have each their own par- 
ticular inhabitants ; almost all the species and 
some of the genera of the marine creation are 
different in the two hemispheres, and even in 
each particular sea; and under similar cireum- 
stances the species are for the most part repre- 
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sentative, though not the same. Identity of; and turbid from the quantity of minute animal- 
species, however, does occur, even at the two ex-| cules. Captain Scoresby calculated that it 
tremities of the globe, for living animals were | would require 80,000 persons, working unceas- 
brought up from the profound depths of the| ingly from the creation of man to the present 
Antarctic Ocean which Sir James Ross recog- | day, to count the number of insects contained in 
nized to be the very same species which he had | two miles of the green water. What, then, must 
often met with in the Arctic seas. ‘ The only | be the amount of animal life inthe polar regions 
way they could have got from the one pole to | where one-fourth part of the Greenland Sea, for 
the other must have been through the tropics; | ten degrees of latitude, consists of that water ! 
but the temperature of the sea in these regions | These animalcules are of the medusa tribe, mixed 


is such that they could not exist in it unless at 


a depth of nearly 2000 fathoms. At that depth 


they might pass from the Arctic to the Antaretic | 


Ocean without a variation of five degrees of tem- 
perature; whilst any land animal, at the most 
favourable season, must experience a difference 
of 50 degrees, and, if in winter, no less than 150 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ;’’—a strong 
presumption that marine creatures can exist at | 
the depth and under the enormous pressure of 
12,000* feet of water. The stratum of constant 
temperature in the ocean may indeed afford the | 


| with others that are moniliform. Some meduse 
| are very large, floating like jelly ; and although 
apparently carried at random by the waves, each 
| species has its definite location, and even organs 
of locomotion. One species comes in spring 
from the Greenland seas to the coast of Holland; 
and Baron Humboldt met with an immense 
shoal of them in the Atlantic, migrating at a 
rapid rate. 

Dr. Peppig mentions a stratum of red water 
near Cape Pilares, twenty-four miles long and 
seven broad, which, seen from the mast-head, 





means of migration from pole to pole to those | appeared dark-red, but on proceeding it became 
which live in shallower water, as they would |a brilliant purple, and the wake of the vessel 
only have to descend to a depth of 7200 feet at | was rose-colour. The water was perfectly trans- 
the equator. The great currents, no doubt offer | parent, but small red dots could be discerned 
paths for fish without any sudden change of tem- | moving in spiral lines. The vermillion sea off 
perature: the inhabitants of the Antarctic sea | California is no doubt owing to a similar cause, 
may come to the coasts of Chile and Peru by the as Mr. Darwin found red and chocolate-coloured 
cold stream that flows along them from the south | water onthe coast of Chile over spaces of several 
polar ocean, and, on the contrary, tropical fish | square miles full of microscopic animalcules, 
may travel by the gulf stream to the middle and | darting about in every direction, and sometimes 


high latitudes in the Atlantic, but few will leave | exploding. Infusoria are not confined to fresh 


either one or other to inhabit the adjacent seas, 
on account of the difference of heat. Neverthe- 
less, quantities of meduse or sea-nettles are 
brought by the Gulf-stream to feed the whales 
at the Azores, though the whales themselves 
never enter the stream on account of its warmth. 

The form and nature of the coasts have great 
influence on the distribution of fishes; when 
they are uniformly of the same geological struc- 
ture, so as to afford the same food and shelter, 
the fish are similar. Their distribution is also 
determined by climate, the depth of the sea, the 
nature of the bottom, and the influx of fresh 
water. 

The ocean, the most varied and most wonder- 
ful part of the creation, absolutely teems with 
life : “thingsinnumerable, both great and small, 
are there.’”’ The forms are not to be numbered 
even of those within our reach; yet, numerous 
as they are, few have been found exempt from 
the laws of geographical distribution. 

The discoloured portions of the ocean gener- 
ally owe the tints they assume to myriads of in- 
sects. In the Arctic seas, where the water is 
pure transparent ultramarine colour, parts of 20 
or 30 square miles, 1500 feet deep, are green 


*This pressure would be about 5,300 pounds on a 
square inch of surface, or enough to compress 363 cubic 
feet of atmospherical air at the earth’s surface into one. 


| water; the bottom of the sea swarms with them. 
Siliceous-coated infusoria are found in the mud 
of the coral islands under the equator; and 68 
species were discovered in the mud in Erebus 
bay, near the Antarctic pole. These minute 
| forms of organized being, invisible to the naked 
eye, are intensely and extensively developed in 
both of the polar oceans, and serve for food to 
the higher orders of fish in latitudes beyond the 
limits of the larger vegetation, though they 
themselves probably live on the microscopic 
plant already mentioned, which abounds in all 
seas. Some are peculiar to each of the polar 
seas, some are common to both, and a few are 
distributed extensively throughout the ocean. 
The enormous rofligality of animal life sup- 
plies the place of vegetation, so scanty in the 
ocean in comparison with that which clothes the 
land, and which probably would be insufficient 
for the supply of the marine creation, were the 
deficiency not made up by the superabundant 
land vegetation and insects carried to the sea by 
rivers. The fish that live on sea-weed must bear 
a smaller praportion to those that are predacious 
than the herbivorous land animals do to the car- 
nivorous. Fish certainly are most voracious; 
none are without their enemies; they prey and 
are preyed upon; and there are two which de- 
vour even the live coral, hard as its coating is; 
nor does the coat of mail of shell-fish protect 
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them. Whatever the proportion may be which , seas; and the third is confined to the Scottish 
predatory fish bear to herbivorous, the mes seas, and the adjacent coasts of England and Ire- 
of both must be enormous, for, besides the in-! land. The second zone extends from the low- 
fusoria, the great forests of fuci and sea-weed are| water mark to a depth below it of from seven to 
everywhere a mass of infinitely varied forms of} fifteen fathoms, and is crowded with animals 
being, either parasitical, feeding on them, seek-| living on and among the sea-weeds, as radiated 
ing shelter among them, or in pursuit of others. | animals, shell-fish, and many zoophites. In the 
The observations of Professor E. Forbes in the | third zone, which is below that of vegetable life, 
Egean Sea show that depth has great influence | marine animals are more numerous and of greater 
in the geographical distribution of marine ani-| variety than in any other. It is particularly 
mals. From the surface to the depth of 230) distinguished by arborescent creatures, that seem 
fathoms there are eight distinct regions in that | to take the place of plants, carnivorous mollusea, 
sea, each of which has its own vegetation and in-| together with large and peculiar radiata. It 
habitants. The number of shell fish and other} ranges from the depth of fifteen to fifty fathoms. 
marine animals is greater specifically and indi-| The last zone is the region of stronger corals, 
vidually between the surface and the depth of} peculiar mollusca, and of others that only inhabit 
two fathoms than in all the regions below taken | deep water. This zone extends to the depth of 
together, and both decrease downwards to the| one hundred fathoms or more. 
depth of 105 fathoms ; between which and the (To be Continued.) 
depth of 230 only eight shells were found ; and 
animal life ceases in that part of the Meditera- 
nean at 300 fathoms. The changes in the dif- 
ferent zones are not abrupt; some of the crea- 
tures of an under region always appear before 
those of the region above vanish; and although 
there are a few species the same in some of the 
eight zones, only two are common to all. Those 
near the surface have forms and colours belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of southern latitudes, 
while those lower down are analogous to the 
animals of northern seas; so that in the sea, 
depth corresponds with latitude, as height does 
on land. Moreover, the extent of the geographi- 
cal distribution of any species is proportional to 
the depth at which it lives; consequently, those 
living near the surface are less widely dispersed 
than those inhabiting deep water. Professor 
Forbes also discovered several shells living in 
the Mediterranean that have hitherto only been 
known as fossils of the tertiary strata; and also 
that the species less abundant as fossils are most 
numerous alive, and the converse; hence, the 
former are near their maximum, while the latter 
are approaching to extinction. These very im- 
portant experiments, it is true, were confined to 
the Mediteranean; but analogous results have 
been obtained in the Bay of Biscay and in the 
British seas. There are four zones of depth in 
our seas, each of which has its own ee 
consisting of shell-fish, crustacese, corallines an : 
other sitios creatures. The first zone lies be- SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


tween high and low water marks, consequently! fyRopean.—The steamship Asia, from Liverpool, 
it is shallow in some places and thirty feet deep with dates to the 3d, arrived at New York on the 
in others. In all parts of the northern hemi-| 16th inst. 

sphere it presents the same phenomena ; but the ENGLAND.—Many conjectures are afloat in regard 
animals vary with the nature of the coast, ac-| to the cause of Lord Palmerston’s resignation, but 
cording as it is of rock, gravel, sand, or mud. | nothing appears to be certainly known in respect 
In the British seas the animals of this littoral or | © The pedipetsd thn of 26,000,000 foe the Geait 

. a cae =. , ¢ 2 2,000, or the Grea 

coast ae a distributed in _ shes that ) Western and Canada Company, in six per cent. de- 
differ decidedly from one another, though many bentures, repayable in 1857, has been completed in 
are common to all. One occupies the seas on 


| London. 
the southern shores of our islandsand both chan-| The Government has advertised for tenders for 


nels; a middle group has its centre in the Irish ' conveying the mails by screw steamers between the 























HOPE. 


Hope, with uplifted foot, set free from earth, 
Pants for the place of her ethereal birth, 

On steady wings sails through th’ immense abyss, 
Plucks amaranthine j oys from bow’rs of bliss, 
And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here, 
With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear. 
Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast 

The Christian vessel, and defies the blast. 





CURE FOR SORROW. 


Would’st thou from sorrow find a sweet relief, 
Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold ? 
Balm would’st thou gather for corroding grief? 
Pour blessings round thee, like a shower of gold; 
‘Tis when the rose is wrapt in many a fold, 
Close to his heart the worm is wasting there 
Its life and beauty ; not when all unrolled, 
Leaf after leaf its blossom rich and fair 
Breathes freely its perfumes through the surrounding air. 


Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angel’s happiness shalt know,— 
Shalt bless the earth, while in the world above, 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 
The seed that in these few and fleeting hours, 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruits divine, in heaven’s immortal bowers. 


Beatris. 
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Cape of Good Hope and Calcutta, via Mauritius and 
Ceylon. 

Turner, the celebrated artist, has bequeathed 
£200,000 to found an institution for decayed artists, 
and has given all his pictures, with the exception of 
three, to embellish the building. 


France.—At the latest dates, Paris was perfectly 
tranquil. The whole number of votes cast at the 
election was 8,116,773. Of these, 7,439,216 were 
for Louis Napoleon, and 640,737 against him ; 
giving a majority in his favor of 6,798,479. 

It is understood that in order to tranquillize foreign 
governments, Louis Napoleon will, almost imme- 
diately, send instructions to his ministers at the 
different Courts, desiring them to give those Courts 
the most positive assurances of his desire for the 
maintenance of peace. 

A Provisional Chamber ‘of fifteen members has 
been appointed pending the new election of 
members. 

The French territory is by decree divided into 
21 military divisions, each department to form 
sub-divisions. 

Austria AND Prussta.— The official project of 
Prussia continues to assume a more decided tone. 
It is argued that Austria is endeavoring to establish 
a centralization in commercial matters that would 
introduce elements altogether foreign to Germany ; 
alluding to the Italian and Hungarian provinces of 
that power. 


egress to even one hundred persons in case of any 
sudden alarm. 


On the 13th inst. the Senate of Massachusetts 
elected Gov. Boutwell as Governor of that State. 
The vote stood 28 for Boutwell, 11 for Winthrop. 

The New Orleans papers of the 13th state that 
snow covers the ground to the depth of six inches, 
for the first time in 28 years. 

The Charleston News states that a considerable 
emigration of slave owners, with their slaves, who 
are versed in the business of gold digging, is going 
on from North Carolina to California. 

Encke’s Comet was observed from the National 
Observatory at Washington on the evening of the 
12th inst., by — Ferguson, with the filar microme- 
ter of the large equatorial. The comet is described 
as a faint white nebula, with brilliancy capable of 
bearing only the faintest illumination. 

Henry H. Kline, the chief witness against the 
Christiana prisoners, has been arrested in this city, 
upon a wore from Lancaster county, on a charge 
of petjury. He gave bonds for his appearance. 

The evidence for the prosecution ie the trial of 
Samuel Williams before the U. 8. District Court, 
closed on the 15th inst., when, owing to the indis- 
position of Judge Kane, the further proceeding was 
deferred. 


ConcresstonaL.— The resolution authorising a 
contract with Donaldson & Armstrong for printing 
the returns of the seventh census, was taken up in 


fested by Louis Napoleon, and the most active 
military preparations are going on in every quarter. 


Denmark.—Accounts from Copenhagen state 
that all parties are now agreed not to make any 
further concessions to Germany in regard to the 
Duchies. 

Turkxrey.—Letters from Constantinople express 
much alarm at the events which have occurred in 
France. 

The Sultan has issued a decree in favor of his 
Christian &abjects, securing to them the freedom of 
meetings and the registration of their births and 
thatriages. 

Persia has become the scene of frightful con- 
fusion by the downfall of Mizza Khan, who had 
been Prime Minister since 1848. A state of com- 
plete anarchy has succeeded this event. 


Domesric.—Another fatal catastrophe by which 
a number of lives were lost, occurred in New York 
on the evening of the 12th inst. It appears that 
about nine o’clock the City Hall bell tolled for fire, 
wher the inmates of an immigrant boarding house 
supposing that the fire was in the building occupied 
by them, became alarmed, and the lodgers, four 
hundred and‘eighty Irish immigrants, rushed for the 
stairway. The stairs, which were very narrow, 
soon became crowded to excess, and for a while the 
greatest confusion Pee the unfortunate in- 
mateés screaming and struggling to effect an egress, 
and trampling one another down in their efforts to 
escape. Their screams quickly brought the Sixth 
Ward Police and several citizens to the spot, who 
informed them of the groundlessness of their alarm, 
and the inmates who escaped death or injury im- 
mediately returned to their apartments. Six persons 
were killed in the struggle, and about thirty more or 
less injured. The building in which this casualty 
occurred, is six stories in height, and the stairway 
is very narrow; utterly inadequate to give safe 


debate, was postponed for three weeks. On the 
14th the memorial praying for the restoration of 
flogging in the navy was taken up, and 8. R. Mal- 
lory spoke at length in support of the prayer of the 
petitioners. He concluded his speech on the 15th, 
and was followed by J. P. Hale in reply; after 
which the subject was postponed for one week. 

In the House, on the 15th inst., D. Mace offered 
a series of joint resolutions, proposing an amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
viding for the election of United States senators by 
the qualified voters of each State. It was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Pennsytvanta Lecistature.—Bills have been 
presented for repealing the 4th and 6th sections 
of the law of 1847, respecting kidnapping; also 
a billto prevent negroes and mulattoes from coming 
into or settling in the State. 

On the 15th inst., the vote for Governor being 
counted, William Bigler was declared to be duly 
elected. His majority over William F. Johnston 
was 8,465. 

On the 16th, a resolution was taken up and pass- 
ed for the appointment of a joint special Committee 
to inquire into the expediency of removing the seat 
of government from Harrisburg. 

The Report of the State Treasurer makes the 
following exhibit : 

Receipts into the Treasury during the 

fiscal year from ordinary sources $4,472,393 93 
Receipts from loan authorized by 

Act of 16th of April, 1851 . °. 98,000 00 
Balance in the Treasury Nov. 30th, 

~ eer 

Total revenue - $5,324,646 74 

Whole amount of expenditures . 4,780,667 53 


es eee 


Considerable alarm exists at the ambition mani- Senate on the 13th inst., and after considerable 


Balance in the Treasury Nov. 30, 1851 $543,979 21 





